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THE ROLE OF CHURCH AND STATE IN TOMORROW'S 
EDUCATION * 


LUTHER L. GOBBEL, President, Greensboro College 


Is tomorrow’s education in America to be altogether in the 
hands of the secular state? Are we to have totalitarianism in 
education and consequently, eventually, also in business and in 
government? 

Or will the Church, the mother of education in this country, 
continue to play a significant part in determining the quality, 
spirit, and direction of tomorrow’s education? Is it likely that 
the Church, which pioneered in elementary, secondary, and 
higher education in America and which has already largely 
abandoned the fields of elementary and secondary education, ex- 
cept in the case of certain Protestant and Catholic parochial 
schools, to the State, will also yield on the last educational 
frontier and surrender its place in higher education? 

Admittedly I do not know the answers; but there are trends 
quite apparent to anyone at all acquainted with the contempo- 
rary educational scene. I propose to name and evaluate those 
which seem to me most significant. 

In these latter days, particularly during the war years and 
after, the State has come to play a more and more prominent 
role in all areas of life, including education. The American 
people seem to have formed the habit of looking to Washington 
for almost everything, as if thinking Uncle Sam has an inex- 
haustible bank account and is able to supply every human need. 

Whether it is through the Barden bill or some other, it ap- 
pears rather certain that eventually federal aid may place the 
federal government near the center and core of the common 
schools of our land and that, in line with if not as a consequence 
of the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, local, State, and national units of government will in the 
years ahead, play, individually and cooperatively, a much more 
aggressive role in higher education than in the past. 

The Commission emphatically asserts that “the entire Nation 
as a whole has a vital stake in the program of education main- 
tained by the States, local communities, and institutions (includ- 
ing those operated by or related to the Church).” It declares 


* A digest of an address given at the Seventh Annual Forum, Christ 
Methodist Church, New York, New York, October 11, 1949. 
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that “while local initiative and State responsibility are exceed- 
ingly important, the programs developed under that initiative 
and responsibility must take care of national needs. Otherwise 
the Federal Government is obliged to take such steps as are 
available to it.” It goes on to say that it is to be hoped that 
the State, local, and institutional programs will care for these 
interests, but if they do not, Federal legislation with the neces- 
sary measure of Federal control of education is both inevitable 
and desirable. (“Higher Education for American Democracy,” 
Volume III, pp. 36-39.) Inevitably, then, with the declared “ur- 
gent need for Federal financial aid to higher education particu- 
larly in the economically less favored states,” there will be in- 
creasing federal control of education. 

Enrollment trends are significant. Whereas in 1946-47 the en- 
rollment of students was more or less equally divided between 
the 563 state and municipal colleges and universities and the 1137 
private and church-related institutions in this country, this bal- 
anced position is rapidly shifting in favor of tax-supported insti- 
tutions—so much so that Dr. John Dale Russell of the United 
States Office of Education predicts that in tomorrow’s world the 
State will probably be educating 75% and the private and 
church-related colleges and universities 25% of the young men 
and women seeking higher education in this country. 

From the angle of finances, tax-supported institutions already 
have a tremendous advantage over church-related colleges and 
universities, both as to current operating budgets and capital im- 
provement and expansion. Take the situation in North Carolina 
for example: Whereas the three units of the Greater University 
in all their history prior to 1947—the Chapel Hill unit covering 
a period of 150 years and the Raleigh and Greensboro units ap- 
proximately 60 years each—obtained through State legislative 
enactment a total of about $30,000,000 for buildings and ‘equip- 
ment, they received from the 1947 and 1949 sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly grants of over $40,000,000 for these purposes, a 
sum greater by over a third than that received during all their 
previous history. In the years since 1947, all church-related col- 
leges and universities in the state raised perhaps less than one- | 
tenth of that granted by the two General Assemblies to these 
three State institutions. The contrast in terms of support for | 
current operations is even less favorable to church-related insti- 
tutions. For example, in a recent year when the Methodists in 
America were contributing sixteen cents per capita for operating | 
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' their colleges and universities, American taxpayers were paying 
| $2.47 per capita for the operation of tax-supported institutions. 


Secularization of knowledge in our country which, in the 
words of The New Republic, has proceeded to such a stage that 


if it continues “it will eventually wreck civilization,” receives 
» support not only from current political theory and postwar op- 
| portunism but also from a brand of educational philosophy of 
) which Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn is an exponent. In his “Edu- 
| cation Between Two Worlds” he holds that “the control of educa- 
) tion, its planning and basic administration” should be in the 
t hands of the State, that education should move from the State 
) to the individual and not from the individual to the State, that 
| in the centers of influence there is widespread loss of religious 
| faith and that with that loss of faith comes the discovery that the 
/ supposed divine sanction for the principles of freedom, justice, 
/ generosity, and sensitiveness of intelligence never existed, that 
iq the institution of human brotherhood is the State, not the Church. 


From the standpoint of the future role of the Church in edu- 


/ cation there are, on the other hand, signs of encouragement. 
Dr. Clarence Prouty Shedd of Yale (“Proposals for Religion in 


Postwar Higher Education,” The Hazen Foundation Pamphlets, 


' Number Eleven), who points out that there never has been in 


state-controlled higher education the same complete divorce 
from religion that occurred in the primary and secondary schools, 


observes that “The evidences increase daily that the liberal arts 
| colleges are aware of this crisis in culture.” He finds that “not 
| in decades has there been such intelligent and courageous mili- 


tancy among leaders of the liberal arts.” Contrary to Dr. 


| Meikeljohn, he holds that “commitment to faith in God” and 


“lifelong devotion to those conceptions of truth, goodness, beauty, 


) justice, and brotherhood” are at the heart of the Hebrew-Chris- 


tian heritage and that “The central question for the postwar col- 
lege is whether religion is to be integral or peripheral to higher 
education.” He declares that “At no time during this present 
century have so many outstanding educators been saying that 
higher education must have religious or theological foundations— 
that without such foundations higher education loses its essential 
meaning and unity.” 

The role of the church-related colleges, nevertheless, seems 
destined to be a minority one. Not necessarily, however, does 
this mean that the role of the Church in tomorrow’s education 
will be inconsequential. The strategy of the Church may well 
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be, and there are reasons to think it will be, to consolidate a 
strong minority position by maintaining not a large number of 
institutions but as many as can be adequately supported and 
make them, insofar as possible, thoroughly Christian. Small 
church-related colleges are recognizing more and more the need 
to return to frank religious emphases. President Lubbers of 
Hope College says, “The Church Colleges can subscribe to but 
one ultimate goal: complete commitment to religion not as a 
form but as a force in shaping life.” 

By actual service in terms of scholarship that achieves educa- 
tional respectability and in terms of religion that justifies ade- 
quate financial support from the Church, church-related colleges 
may chart their courses in confidence. If instead of following 
tax-supported institutions to help people to adjust themselves to 
secularism they hold fast to their early spiritual moorings and 
to the Christian philosophy of education and help people to see 
that Christianity gives meaning and value to the whole of life, 
they may be sure not only of their own future in the educational 
world but have the satisfaction of producing the type of leader- 
ship for Church and State which will rebuild tomorrow’s world 
according to Christian standards of brotherhood. Such educa- 
tional statesmanship will constitute a constant rebuke not only 
to provincialism but to secularism and atheism that leaves God 
out or regards Him as unimportant. It will then perhaps not 
matter too much whether student enrollments are divided 50-50 
or 75-25 between tax-supported and church-related colleges and 
universities. The Church will then be producing leaders, includ- 
ing teachers for the public schools, colleges, and universities, 
with a Christian philosophy of life and will challenge the State 
and State institutions to a due recognition of the place of religion 
in creating and maintaining American democracy. And by keep- 
ing alive and vigorous Emory, Agnes Scott, and Mercer it may 
save the University of Georgia from the terror of the Talmadges. 

We cannot continue to enjoy the fruits of democracy without 
preserving and cultivating its roots. The Church must continue 
to do battle with the secularism that has been rampant in recent 
years in our society and in our eduction. I believe steadfastly 
with Dr. Shedd that it is only through the reunion of a revitalized 
Christianity and learning that there will come that climate in 
which true peace can grow for the individual and for society. 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
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THE VALUE OF CHRISTIAN AND RELIGIOUS COLLEGES AS 
COMPARED WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


REVEREND Cyrit F. Meyer, C.M., 
Dean, St. John’s College, St. John’s University 


Properly to present the thesis of this article, I must be allowed 


5», to presume that the following basic principles are generally ac- 
_ cepted: (1) The existence of God and the moral obligation to 
5 know Him, to love Him and to serve Him. (2) The reality and 
1 the value of the spiritual. (3) The validity of a concept of 


| Americanism which implies respect for and obedience to lawfully 
_ constituted authority. (4) The integrity of the individual. 


I would like to have these principles accepted as valid not be- 


# cause I am not prepared to establish them by a process of valid 
* reasoning, but for the same reason that a mathematician asked 


to solve a problem in higher mathematics, is permitted to assume 


' certain principles as already established. We can hardly solve 
% any problem unless we start out on ground which is acknowl- 


edged to be solid. 
The enrollment in all Church-related colleges took a tremen- 
dous jump after the boys were discharged from the Armed 


| Forces. This can not be adequately explained by saying that 


many G.I.s were forced to apply to Church-related colleges be- 
cause they could not obtain admission to “other educational in- 
stitutions.” As Dean of a Catholic college I know that many 
Catholic G.I.s who had begun their college work in public insti- 
tutions of higher education sought to transfer to Catholic col- 
leges when they learned that a generous government was ready 
to pay their tuition and other expenses. Thousands more who 
had given up the thought of going to college because they could 
not afford to pay tuition and had been unwilling to enroll in pub- 
lic colleges (I am thinking, of course, of New York City where 
we have four colleges maintained at public expense, and I sup- 
pose the same could be said of State supported colleges and uni- 
versities) flocked to Catholic colleges. I think my experience 
agrees with the experience of Deans of Church-related colleges 
which are not Catholic. What is it about Christian and Religious 
colleges which attracts students who could just as easily have 
gone to “other educational institutions?” 

I submit the following answer. We hear and read much today 
about the necessity of developing the total personality of the 
individual, not only part of a man but the whole man. With this 
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position I am in hearty accord. That type of education which 
emphasizes only some aspects of a man and neglects others pro- 
duces a lop-sided individual. But man has a soul. He has an 
intrinsic relationship to His Maker. He has an eternal destiny 
which to be realized requires in the educative process that he 
learn about God and his relationship to God. To me it has 
never made sense to talk about educating a man and at the same 
time to exclude courses in religious knowledge. Accepting belief 
in a hereafter which will mean, essentially, union with God is 
not consistent with higher education which ignores God. 

There are those connected with colleges which were once Chris- 
tian in tone, who are conscious of the need of religion in higher 
education. Witness this statement from the Harvard Report, en- 
titled “General Education in a Free Society”: “The best of our 
western tradition is to be found in the distillation of the 
prophets, in the homilies and allegories of an earlier age and in 
Biblical injunctions.” It is not that the value and need of reli- 
gion in higher education are denied completely. It is rather the 
hopelessness of the situation as it exists in colleges which are not 
Church related. They are afraid to teach about God because 
some of their students who profess to deny His existence might 
object. 

The Christian and Religious college does not labor under this 
handicap. It is free to teach the students about God, not merely 
as an intellectual abstraction, but more importantly as the very 
end and goal of their existence. It is capable of giving purpose 
to a man’s life on this earth, for it dares to give him an answer 
to the basic and practical question: “Why was I created by 
God?” 

Personally I had experience with non-religious, public educa- 
tion on the elementary and secondary levels. After spending five 
years in a parochial school, I transferred for my sixth year to a 
public school. Accordingly, I acquired first-hand knowledge of 
the great difference between the two types of schools. 

I was struck immediately by the coldness of the public school. 
I had been accustomed to begin my class day with a prayer and 
the singing of a hymn. That of course was out. Prayer to God 
was my own business and had nothing to do with education. My 
classmates represented a cross-section of a middle class neighbor- 
hood. Most of them were Protestants, some were Catholics, a 
few were Jews. We never discussed religion. We never spoke 
about God. The atmosphere of the classroom shut Him out. 
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_ Unconsciously we assumed that religion and education had noth- 
ing in common. 

I was quite young then but old enough to realize what I was 
» missing. My entreaties to be allowed to return to the parochial 
| school bore fruit. The following year I transferred back to the 
» school whence I had come. 
_ After graduating from the parochial school, I wanted very 
‘much to attend a Catholic high school. Circumstances did not 
make this possible. I spent four years in a public high school. 
I received a good education there because the academic stand- 
ards were high and the quality of the instruction, for the most 
part, quite satisfactory. But it was an incomplete education. It 
i prescinded from any relationship I might have to a life beyond 
| the grave. Had it not been for educative influences outside the 
school, I might easily have arrived at the conclusion that the 
_ development of my total personality had nothing whatever to do 
| with religion, with my soul, with God. 
| The failure of “other educational institutions” to give a com- 
plete education is perhaps even more marked on the college level 
that on the elementary and secondary levels. For it is at this age 
that young men and young women begin to fashion a philosophy 
of life. It is at this age that they are more susceptible to the 
influence of teachers who talk well but who think poorly. It is 
at this age that they take a stand either for Christ or against 
Christ. There is no in-between. “He that is not with Me, is 
/ against Me.” 
I submit, therefore, that if you want a complete education, if 
) you want an education which is based on an appreciation of all 
/ reality and not just partial reality, you can acquire this kind of 
/ education only in a Christian or Religious college. This is not 
; meant as a criticism of “other educational institutions” which for 
/ one reason or another do not give a complete education. It is 
merely a statement of fact. This is the first great value of Chris- 
| tian and Religious colleges, which helps to explain why so many 
| G.Ls flocked to them. 
_ Again I submit that one of the aims of education in America 
_ is to develop students who have respect for legitimate authority. 
| If the future leaders of America do not have an innate respect 
\ for the authority of their government, all we can expect is chaos. 

What is the best way to teach this respect to young America? 
There are many educational leaders who are very suspicious of 
| what they call “authoritarian education.” The first volume of 
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the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
makes more than one reference to this kind of education. The 
reference of course is not complimentary. In no place, however, 
is it explicitly stated that “authoritarian education” and “Chris- 
tian and Religious education” are the same thing. But a study 
of the names of some of those who composed that Commission 
leaves the strong suspicion that they had this in mind. 

The Christian and Religious college teaches respect for legiti- . 
mate authority by reminding the student that all authority stems 
from God. This authority filters down to the representatives of 
our civil government. As long as they exercise that authority 
within the proper boundaries of their jurisdiction, it is of them 
that Christ spoke when He said: “Render to Caesar, the things 
that are Caesar’s.” Respect for civil authority, therefore, is a 
moral obligation. If a man does not pay such respect, he offends 
God. 

“Other educational institutions” hold that students will learn 
to love democracy and will embrace democratic principles, in- 
cluding respect for authority, once they have the opportunity of 
examining with “untrammeled minds” the blessings of democ- 
racy. They understand surely that the continuance of the bless- 
ings of democracy is dependent on the respect which its citi- 
zens are willing to pay to legitimate authority. I am afraid, 
however, their optimism of building respect for authority on such 
tenuous grounds, is not always repaid in practice. Look what 
happened this year in the City College of New York. Two of 
its professors were accused of bias against their Jewish students. 
The charges were examined by legitimate authority. One of 
their professors was rebuked. This did not satisfy some of the 
students at C.C.N.Y. They appealed to Albany to have the of- 
fending professors dismissed from the College. Higher authority 
upheld the decision of the first board. But respect for authority 
apparently depends on whether or not the authority does what 
you want it to do. Many of the students at C.C.N.Y. took the 
law into their own hands and went out on strike. The strike 
assumed such proportions that mounted police were called to 
restore order. 

I submit, therefore, that the so-called “authoritarian educa- 
tion” of Christian and Religious colleges will turn out Americans 
who will have more respect for legitimate authority than the 
average graduate of “other educational institutions” for the good 
reason that the basis for that respect is connected with their 
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respect for God. This is the second value which makes it easy 
to understand the attraction Christian and Religious colleges 
had and have for so many young Americans. 

I submit that the basic difference between a true democracy 
and a “people’s democracy” is the integrity of the individual. In 
the latter he is a pawn of the government to be pushed about as 
seems best to those at the top. In the former he has certain in- 
alienable rights which do not stem from the government and 
therefore cannot be taken away by the government. 

It is of practical importance in educating the future leaders of 
our country to give them a clear idea what is the source of their 
inalienable rights. It is false to tell them that they come from 
the preamble to the constitution of the United States. Our 
founding fathers did not grant these rights. They merely set 
down in the preamble a recognition of the fact that man has an 
intrinsic relationship to his Creator. 

The value of Christian and Religious colleges is that they edu- 
cate their students to appreciate their dignity as human in- 
dividuals. This dignity is based on the fact that they have souls 
created after the image and likeness of God. This dignity is 
further established by the fact that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
died to save those souls. No human legislation, no “divine” 
State can destroy this dignity. It will beg difficult to convince 
graduates of these colleges of the blessings of communism, for 
they will recognize immediately that their dignity as human 
individuals is destroyed by a system which denies the very source 
of this dignity. 

Hampered as “other educational institutions” are by the phi- 
losophy which explains their existence, the best they can do is to 
emphasize by repetition the importance of the individual with- 
out being able to give any solid basis for this importance. Once 
we deny the integrity of the human individual the foundations 
of democracy are in danger. But an integrity which draws its 
strength from verbal repetition is an integrity which already has 
been touched by the breath of death. I submit, therefore, that a 
crowning value of the Christian and Religious college is that it 
is better able to protect the foundations of democracy than are 
“other educational institutions.” That is why so many G.I.s who 
had risked their lives for democracy were attracted to it. 

There are other values which I could point out, such as the 
supernatural motivation of human conduct given in Christian and 
Religious colleges as compared with the purely natural motiva- 
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tion which characterizes “other educational institutions.” I 
think, however, without going further, that I have indicated 
clearly enough that this comparison reveals basic values in favor 
of the former which are of tremendous importance to the future 
of our country. 

In the light of this comparison, I find it impossible to under- 
stand how anyone who knows what he is talking about can hurl 
the charge of “divisive influence” at Christian and Religious col- 
leges. We have come, indeed, on sorry days when the concept 
of democracy has degenerated in the minds of some to the level 
where it is implied that there is something suspect about one’s 
Americanism if he does not do a double genuflection before the 
great God of public education. Such a position is philosophically 
untenable as well as historically unsound and we should not be 
slow to point this out to those who are not aware of it. 

What I have written about the value of Christian and Religious 
colleges as compared with “other educational institutions” is not 
intended as a criticism of the latter. I appreciate fully the dis- 
advantage under which any educational institution labors which 
dares not appeal to the unifying force of a common religious be- 
lief to set before its students definite standards. This disadvan- 
tage, this non-committal attitude toward religion, according to 
Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, President of the University of Chicago, 
comes from “the strange twist which has been given to the sepa- 
ration of church and state. What began as a repudiation of one 
established church supported by the state has become a ban 
upon religion in the activities of any state supported institution.” 
As quoted in The New York Times of October 24th, 1949, he holds 
the opinion that “if the doctrine of ‘tolerance’ toward different 
faiths means the elimination of religion in the education of all 
citizens, then the State should seriously consider whether toler- 
ance can conceivably be as important to the continued existence 
of the country as religious faith.” 

I would certainly be the last one in the world to take issue 
with Dr. Colwell’s position. He merely affirms one of the values 
which I have already pointed out. It is high time that the special 
contribution which Christian and Religious colleges make to 
America be recognized at its true worth. They merit not only 
the esteem of all Americans but the practical assistance of Fed- 
eral and State governments which by ample scholarship-grants 
will make it possible for young American men and women to 
attend the institutions of their choice. And it is no accident that 
so many select Christian and Religious colleges. 
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TOWARDS REGENERATION AND RENEWAL* 
SAMUEL S. GrorGE, President, Jamestown College 


There will be differences of opinion as to the cure, of course, 
but all of us can agree with Mr. Lewis Mumford in his declara- 
tion that the democratic peoples cannot conquer their fascist 
enemies until they have conquered in their own hearts and 
minds the underlying barbarism that unites them with their 
foes. Perhaps, Lord Eustace Percy put it in more dramatic and 
striking fashion when he declared: “A regenerated society can 
only be composed of regenerated men. To expect a change in 
human nature may be an act of faith; but to expect a change in 
human society without it is an act of lunacy.” 

Our question, then, is this: What is the attitude, the ideal that 
the Christian college must carry into its immediate day’s work, 
and which will affect all its functions and obligations? What is 
Jamestown College’s function towards national and international 
regeneration and renewal? Our discussion will obviously omit 
from its scope the day-to-day tensions that harass us and alarm 
us and make us know our finitude. Not that these are unimpor- 
tant. As a matter of fact they are so pressing that one wonders 
at times how much time we shall have in our culture to deal 
with the weightier and more important matters. For time may 
run out. But recognizing the gravity of our situation and ad- 
mitting the necessity of pursuing invention and of discovering 
immediately ways of international understanding and mutual- 
ity, we must see that we are called upon here to give ourselves 
to the fundamental matters. Only so can we chart a way to re- 
generation and renewal. What, then, is the program of our 
college? 

We shall teach the ways of man sincerely. 

That is to say, we shall be a liberal arts college in the real 
sense of the word. With unfettered freedom we shall search the 
universe for its secrets. We shall seek excellence both in ap- 
preciation and performance in art and music. We shall seek 
knowledge of the past in history and try to ask the right pre- 
liminary questions in philosophy. All the various disciplines 
that have to do with understanding the ways of man, within and 
without, will be studied for new light on the human situation. 
There will be developed, by discipline of language and other 


* An abstract of the inaugural address at Jamestown College, October 
25, 1949 
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forms of culture, that understanding which will make for rea- 
soned living; distinguishing truth and propaganda, fact and fic- 
tion. We shall even remember that there is honor and there is 
significance in that blessed and much abused word, “objectivity”. 
But we shall also remember that you do not equate objectivity 
with lack of conviction! 

It will be our purpose to keep in mind certain vocational ob- 
jectives, but recognizing also that every branch of endeavor needs 
more than mere technicians. There are many discouraging fac- 
tors in the recent Fortune survey. One of the most discouraging 
is the wide-spread opinion of parents that the essential purpose 
of higher education is to put into the hands of their children the 
economic “know-how” tools to make more money than they 
themselves have made. It is interesting that so many parents 
think the main function of higher education is to make it pos- 
sible for their children to “arrive” economically, while so many 
of those who have arrived do not at all agree that this is the pur- 
pose of higher education. It is obvious, however, that the liberal 
arts college will be more aware than ever of the vocational aspect 
of its responsibility. But fundamentally we shall remember that 
we seek intellectual objectives; understanding of the physical 
and social world, as well as the mastering of some facts; develop- - 
ment of right habits of thought and comprehending some of the 
basic principles and fields of learning. There will be ethical and 
moral values in and through which we deal with ultimate issues. 
We shall encourage reflection and personal integrity in scholar- 
ship. We shall strive to lead students into knowing how to 
clarify, refine and affirm some great ideas and thus be able to 
interpret some of the august and inexorable movements of his- 
tory. In this effort no truth will be ignored because it is diffi- 
cult or different. Only so can higher education be called liberal. 

The Fortune commentary on its own survey deplores the rela- 
tivism of the approach to criteria that are acceptable even to edu- 
cators. It suggests that educators sit down and ask themselves 
“whether or not there is such a thing as truth about education— 
or for that matter about anything else.” The commentary ends 
with this doleful and ominous sentence: “If there is (truth), the 
safe conclusion from this survey is that neither the American 
people, nor, on the whole, their educators, have found it.” 

This is where the Church-related college has a definite and re- 
sponsible contribution to make to our culture. It takes the whole 
liberal arts ideal and program and sets it in an eternal reference 
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which gives them both meaning and motivation... So our college 
cannot be content only to teach the ways of man however sin- 


-cerely. It must also point the way to God. 


This does not mean turning classrooms into sanctuaries or 
professors’ desks into pulpits. In our day, I think it does mean 
the clear delineation between the foundations of our secular cul- 
ture and Christianity. There is a secular view of life and a Chris- 
tian view of life. They are not one and the same. They have 
different beginnings, different courses, and different ends. And 
I believe that which view we take makes all the difference not 
only in individual human destiny but in the destiny of civiliza- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding certain great voices in the wilderness, the 
dominant thought patterns of our culture are framed by natural- 
istic philosophers and social scientists. For the most part they 
are actually indifferent to the question as to the nature of God 
and of His claims upon human life. If they admit of God, it isa 
God who is also created by nature, and is at best a Force, or anti- 
Chance, or a projection of the human mind, incapable of being 
concretized. And notwithstanding the fact that we now have in 
our hands the power to annihilate ourselves, our secular culture 
seems to think that all we need to make men good is a little more 
time; that we shall have improvement by some political, eco- 
nomic, or sociological strategy; that human nature is naturally 
perfectable and that the world is inevitably progressing towards 
a secular Utopia. 

In its best forms, Christianity insists clearly that God is not 
the child of nature but the maker of nature; that human im- 
provement does not come naturally nor by any human strategy, 
but by a radical act of God in Christ which man accepts and be- 
lieves in and lives by, and which changes life at its center. All 
the secrets of nature and all the benefits to society that are re- 
vealed to the mind of man are the deposit of truth to be studied 
and applied here. But undergirding it and overarching it and 
surrounding it is this body of Christian faith which supplies the 
dynamism for regeneration and renewal and moral responsi- 
bility. 

Our ultimate concern must be with God and man and with 
their mutual and reciprocal relationships. For God is immortal 
and man is immortal. Civilizations, cultures, nations, communi- 
ties, sciences, and the arts rise, flourish, fall, and die. But God 
and man are immortal. Only as we accept this Christian truth 
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and adjust our human relations in the light of it, are we wise and 
safe. Only so do we reach our highest stature as men. It is in 
this setting that we begin to appreciate John Ruskin’s penetrat- 
ing insight. He said, “You do not educate a man by telling him 
what he knew not, but by making him what he was not.” 

In making such observations, there is no indication that free 
inquiry is limited. It is only to say that there is a great body of 
truth, refined through the ages, which is presented to students 
with the same respectability that other truths share, which with 
positive encouragement they are invited to examine, and which 
if they find it congenial they are urged to accept and incarnate in 
moral practice. Not only without apology but with conviction 
is it pointed out that this is the way towards regeneration and 
renewal. 

There is a corallary to this, namely, to call for Christian con- 
duct boldly. There are great words in our vocabulary. In some 
areas of our culture they have fallen into disrepute. This tells 
more about those who disdain them than it does about the words 
and their implicit content. Great words they are: principle, 
decency, fidelity, loyalty, unselfishness, honor, respect, justice, 
honesty, integrity. In a culture where what is smart and clever 
is looked upon as being more important than what is right, it be- 
comes a courageous thing to stand for an honorable if unpopular 
moral tradition. In a day when in the name of science the infer- 
ence is drawn that whatever is normal is right, or whatever isn’t 
harmful psychologically is right, it becomes a courageous thing 
to stand for an honorable if unpopular moral tradition. The 
things I have mentioned are but signs of our decay. If we move 
towards regeneration and renewal it will be by a more excellent 
way. 
Basic to such regeneration and renewal is reverence and re- 
spect for truth and reverence and respect for persons. This is 
implicit in the educative process. The Christian world view is 
the synthesis of education, “the co-ordinating focus of its intel- 
lectual wholeness and integrity.” 

Obviously, there is little use talking about these liberating val- 
ues inherent in what we stand for, unless we attempt ourselves, 
in our own college community, to experiment towards greatness 
in them. Therefore, a fourth element in national and interna- 
tional regeneration and renewal is this: to live the Christian 
ethic nobly. 

Little use is there in crying out against a prodigal world unless 
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we see that the world is made up of individuals and that prodi- 
gality begins at home. We therefore strive to instil reverence and 
respect not only for learning but also for persons. It is ours to 
create a community of understanding and good will, of the ca- 
pacity to work together, to compete fairly, to be glad at the suc- 
cesses of others, to know both how to fail and begin again, and 
to understand that the ground is level before the Eternal. Such 
living is the Christian world view in action. 

In simple phrase we set thus before ourselves four goals 
worthy of our best effort: to teach the ways of man sincerely, 
to point the way to God clearly, to call for Christian conduct 
boldly, to live the Christian ethic nobly. If in any measure we 
can succeed in these, we shall make a contribution towards re- 
generation and renewal. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH COLLEGE IN AMERICAN LIFE 
TODAY AND TOMORROW* 


E. Fay CAMPBELL, 
National Protestant Council on Higher Education 


I. The student who comes to us does much to mold us. The 
Composite Student (winters 1949-50)—this picture is a com- 
posite of the 2,000,000 students in our colleges and universi- 
ties today. It is not a description of that small and vital 
group of Christian students whom we all know. Our Com- 
posite Student: 


A. Is materialistic. He came to college in order to improve 
his economic situation. 

B. Has a sense of Crisis. He is more aware than his parents, 
teachers, or his preacher of the tragic era in which he 
lives, but he does not pretend to understand it. 

C. Is looking for security. He may sell out very cheaply for 
some kind of assurance of food and mental rest. Fascism 
could capture him if he didn’t see a good job ahead. 


D. Is very conservative. There is almost no danger of a 
Communist uprising in the University world of America. 


* We present here the outline of the address delivered by Dr. Campbell 
at the Annual Conference of Church-Related Colleges of the Southeast 
held at’ Houston, Texas under the auspices of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education. 
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Students and faculty hate the idea of revolution. They 
want the status quo. 
Then there is a small but very important group of Christian 
students, who are vital, dynamic, confused—but very impa- 
tient with the leadership of the Church. This is our student 
body. 


The Church does much to mold us. What of the Church? Its 
glory and its tragedy? The Church is tragic because: 


A. It is divided—Christ prayed that “They all may be one.” 

B. It is weak. After 1900 years, the most pagan place on 
earth in 1931 was Western Europe—the very place where 
the Church had been at work the longest. 

C. It is respectable. Paul was all things to all men, but no 
one could ever have accused him of being respectable. 

D. The Church has lost the intellectual leadership of the 
world. And this concerns this Conference today in par- 
ticular. 

The Church is glorious because: 

1. It has rediscovered the Bible—this is the greatest event 
of the Twentieth Century. 

2. Because it has found the Bible again, it has rediscov- 
ered Christ. This is the final proof of the Bible’s char- 
acter—when people read it with open minds they dis- 
cover who Jesus Christ is. 

3.It is finding itself once more as the Body of Christ. 
This, then, gives Hope in the midst of Gloom. 


The College and University World molds us. What of the 

Educational World today? What are we accomplishing? 

A. Teaching students how to dress like New Yorkers. 

B. Teaching students to exploit the dispossessed. 

C. Secularizing students. We are by inference at least, tell- 
ing students that the Bible is a relatively unimportant 
book and that Jesus Christ is of no importance. 

D. Preparing them to marry into a higher social class than 
that into which they were born. 

KE. Training clever technicians. “It is one of the paradoxes 
of our time that modern society needs to fear. ... only the 
educated man. The primitive peoples of the earth consti- 
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tute no menace. The most serious crimes against civiliza- 
tion can be committed only by educated and technically 
competent people.” (Justice Robert Jackson) 

F. Turning our reactionaries to fill our most conservative 
and un-American Clubs. 


The Bible is the story of man’s trying to run away from 
God. The modern American university has done far too 
much to persuade modern man that God can be avoided. But, 
there are hopeful signs now that the educators are not so 
sure. They, too, are beginning to wonder if they had all the 
answers. It is a great day. 


IV. What then of the Church College? It must have one foot in 
the University World and one foot in the Church. What is 
it to do today? 


A. Stand for free scholarship. If free inquiry is to be found 
in the last half of the Twentieth Century, it will be be- 
cause the Church had demanded it. We must be free to 
examine every assumption, political or economic. God’s 
truth need not be feared. 

B. Must be concerned with the whole student. We care 
about his leisure, his health, his social life. Athletics for 
all is our goal not a varsity team. A college student is a 
boy becoming a man. Therefore, a good freshman foot- 
ball team might be a credit to a college, but by the senior 
it should be impossible to find students who will waste 
their time on football. The college cares about the all- 
round life of all of the students. 


C. Select the size and type of program and stick to it. There 
is no virtue in bigness or in smallness. Each college 
should decide on its Institutional Purpose and then set to 
it to accomplish its goals. Tomorrow may well be the day 
of the smaller college. This at least is my hope. 


D. Be concerned to send out a group of dedicated and intel- 
ligent men and women into every honorable walk of life. 


E. Support and sanction a strong, vital, voluntary Student 
Christian Fellowship. The Church has always profited 
greatly when the voluntary student group is strong. This 
raises the question of the Chaplains’ Movement. This may 
be good and it may be bad. If it means that the President 
and faculty are selecting an expert to guide the Student 
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Christian Association, it may be the death of one of our 
most cherished traditions. Any Christian teacher can be 
a splendid counsellor for the Christian group. A Free 
Movement is far more important than a movement which 
is guided by an expert who may do too much. 


A college of the type here described is so desperately needed 
that I do not believe God will allow it to disappear. Without it 
we shall have no democracy worthy of the name. 

We have College Administrators and Boards of Trustees who 
want such colleges. Can they endure? They can and they will. 
They will succeed if we can find the right teachers to direct 
them. This is our greatest concern, for we make it very hard 
for teachers to give themselves to this field. One of the greatest 
pages in American History has been written by fine Christian 
scholars who have sacrificed fame and even a decent salary in 
order to teach in the small informal college. Four qualities are 
demanded of these men and women: 


1. Scholarship. 

2. A Biblical center for life. 

3. A sense of Realism about the nature of our times. 

4. A confidence in Eternity. They must know that they 
stand with God in helping to build the Body of Christ, 
or call it a Doctrine of the Church. 


It is men and women such as I have mentioned who will edu- 
cate a band of men and women who can save our nation. I see 
no other hope for democracy in the Twentieth Century. 


TowarpD A DEFINITION OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION oT 


TOWARD A DEFINITION OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION* 
WESTLAKE T. PuRKISER, President, Pasadena College 


Our title, Christian education is, of course, synthetic. That is, 
it joins together two ideas not essentially related, however well 
they may go together. Many have taken them to be contrary, 
and have supposed that one excludes the other. It is certainly 
possible to be educated, highly educated, and not be Christian. 
And it is equally possible to be Christian without the advantages 
of much, if any, formal education. But it will be the point of this 
address that education is not what it ought to be and can be 
without a vital sense of spiritual values; and that the Christian 
faith finds its best examples and strongest proponents among 
those who have See their minds to an unending quest for 
truth. 

Critics of higher education are legion in our day, and the al- 
most monotonous theme of their criticism is the sense of indirec- 
tion, of uncertainty, which pervades the educational scene. 

In contrast, the Christian educator should have a definite con- 
viction as to the scope of his task. He must envision clearly its 
goals, lest he, too, lose the forest in the abundance of the trees of 
academic trivia. 

We.... believe in higher education. ... But we are convinced 
that education alone will not solve our human predicament. 

Therefore, higher education must first of all be Christian. We 
do not mean by this merely that in a college otherwise secular 
there shall be maintained a department of religion, or that a few 
units of Biblical literature shall be required for graduation, or 
that chapel attendance shall be compulsory. We mean by this 
that our educational program shall be unequivocally and un- 
ashamedly Christian to its very core. 

I realize the vagueness often associated with this wonderful 
term, but it is here used very explicitly and definitely. At risk 
of seeming to elaborate the obvious, let me point out that there 
are two aspects of the Christian life important for a proper un- 


*Ep. Note: This address was printed in VITAL SPEECHES OF THE 
DAY for July 15, 1949. We are deeply grateful to Dr. Purkiser for 
permission to print a digest in COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 

Dr. Purkiser insists that this address “must be taken as strictly a 
preliminary definition of what I conceive to be the nature and scope of 
Christian higher education.” The author referred to Dr. H. Orton Wiley, 
former president of Pasadena College, as “having exemplified before us 
a a quarter of a century an outstanding example of the Christian 
scholar.” 
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derstanding of its significance. These may be termed the sub- 
jective and the objective, the inner and the outer, the crisis and 
the process. 

To us, the term “Christian” shall always carry the connotation 
of the experimental. We shall ever hold in focus the primary 
truth that a person becomes a Christian only by coming into a 
vital, personal relationship to God wherein he receives an infu- 
sion of divine life we identify as a new birth. And we shall ever 
lay equal stress upon the necessity of a complete commitment to 
God on the part of the regenerated individual wherein his mortal 
nature is completely cleansed of all depravity, and his total being 
so integrated in harmony with the will of God that he loves the 
Lord with all his heart, soul, mind, and strength, and his neigh- 
bor as himself. 

It is to this latter element of entire sanctification that we feel 
called to give special emphasis. The Christian way of life seems 
destined to face unprecedented challenges in the days that lie 
ahead. On one hand is atheism, which now finds its most vigor- 
ous embodiment in the dialectical materialism of Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engles and Russian communism, and which seems 
avowedly embarked on a program of world-conquest, as another 
swaggering anti-Christ. On the other hand is secularism, that 
insidious practical atheism which does not deny the existence of, 
but simply ignores the claims of God, and which is the moral 
and spiritual termite boring from within our foundations. Hun- 
ter Blakely, president of Queens College, put it in sharp focus 
when he declared last fall, “Democracy is deeply rooted in Chris- 
tian faith. The most dangerous blind spot in modern life is the 
impression that we can preserve the fruits of democracy without 
its roots. The concepts of democracy—freedom, respect for life, 
the worth of the individual, a sense of personal responsibility are 
not basic but are derivative, flowing out of our Christian heri- 
tage.” (College and Church, fall, 1948, p. 4). 

This is not said to inject any note of pessimism or fear, but to 
indicate that this age demands Christianity at its summit. A 


weak, vacillating, uninspired and unimpassioned church has no > 


future in a world such as we face in the early tomorrows. We | 
must have normal, not nominal Christianity. We must have re-_ 


ligion in the vigor and intensity of the New Testament standard, 
pure and undefiled before God, and Spirit-anointed to face fear- 
lessly a decadent age. These are times cut to order for genuine 
Christianity. Anything less than Christian holiness is subnormal. 
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Anything other than Christian holiness is abnormal. This, and 
this alone, is normal—and this, and this alone, is sufficient for a 
generation like ours. 

But the objective or process side of our Christian heritage is 
of equal concern. To question which is the most important of 
these two, the subjective or the objective, is much on a par with 
the question as to which is the most important wing of a bird in 
flight. The objective is impossible without the subjective; and 
the subjective is worthless without the objective. 

Much that should be said here must remain implicit rather 
than be made explicit, for sheer lack of time. As the term “Chris- 
tian” connotes a vital experience of regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion, no less does it connote the attitudes, skills, and knowledge 
essential to enable the individual to be an active and construc- 
tive participant in the program and work of the visible church. 

There is a tendency to separate these two aspects of religion. 
It is sometimes made a matter of either/or, when in truth it is 
a question of both/and. To be Christian, one must not only have 
a subjective religious experience, he must be disposed, trained, 
and constantly encouraged to find his place of service in the 
Christian community. By crisis—a subjective experience—one 
becomes a member of organism, the true Church of Christ. By 
process—objective training—he becomes a member of the organi- 
zation, the visible Church of Christ. “What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 

So, in this sense, education must be truly Christian. But it 
must be more. It must be education of the highest quality. The 
Christian educator has not less to do than others, but more. We 
can no more allow the substitution of good intentions and pure 
motives for objective achievements in the realm of educational 
activity, than we can allow it in the realm of the Christian life. 
... We must have consecrated teachers, but they must be good 
teachers. Our school must always be Christian, but it must also 
be a good school. When young people graduate from this college, 
they must have had such educational experiences as will enable 
them to compete on equal terms with the graduates of any other 
liberal arts college, in life, in business, in the professional schools, 
or in university graduate schools. 

The function of education at any level is to conserve, enrich, 
and transmit the distinctive culture of the society which sup- 
ports it, and we have come to believe that the liberal arts college 
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is the type of higher educational institution best fitted to accom- 
plish this end. 

It is true, of course, that the college is an instructional rather 
than a research institution. Its primary task is to sift, select, 
and interpret rather than to enlarge the borders of existing 
knowledge. But this selective and interpretative function is, 
after all, as important as the creative. We must have facts, but 
we must also be sensitive to what those facts mean in the light 
of the whole life of man. It is for this task that the college of 
liberal arts, as distinct from the university or research institution, 
is peculiarly fitted. 


Specific Goals of Higher Education 


What then, must our education effort accomplish if it is to suc- 
ceed? What outcomes may it envision? The specific goals of 
higher education in general, and Christian higher education in 
particular, may be enumerated as six: 

First, a command of the communications skills, the ability to 
read and understand, and to write and speak the English lan- 
guage clearly, correctly, and forcefully. To generalize and culti- 
vate such abilities is the task of the entire college... . 

Second, an understanding of the social process, of the principles 
of group life as worked out in the institutions of local, state, na- 
tional, and international communities, with a view to contribut- 
ing, in Professor John Vieg’s nicely turned phrase, “A sound 
mind to the body politic.” 

Third, a grasp of the basic concepts of mathematics and the 
natural sciences, with special emphasis on the nature of scientific 
method as dealing with the descriptive and quantitative aspects 
of the universe, as contrasted with those normative and quali- 
tative aspects which are the concern of philosophy and religion. 

Fourth, the ability to weigh and discriminate values: aesthetic, 
logical, moral, and spiritual values. In every area of life, we 
must learn to discriminate between judgments of fact and judg- 
ments of value. 

At this point, and for this purpose, we emphasize the serious, 
scholarly study of the Bible. It is scarcely conceivable that any- 
one in our Western culture should consider himself liberally edu- 
cated who remains in ignorance of the greatest volume on spiri- 
tual and moral values the world has ever had. The classic 
words of Thomas Woodrow Wilson, one-time head of Princeton 
University, and 28th President of the United States, should be 
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heard in every classroom across this country where the develop- 
ment and establishment of moral character is a serious objective: 
“The Bible is the word of life, I beg that you will read it and find 
this out for yourself—read, not little snatches here and there, but 
long passages that will readily be the road to the heart of it. 
You will find it full of the things you have wondered about and 
been troubled about all your life. ... When you have read the 
Bible you will know that it is the word of God, because you will 
have found it the key to your own heart, your own happiness, and 
your own duty.” 

Fifth, such information as is required for, and a lasting appre- 
ciation of the importance of, physical health. In the context of 
Christian education, this means the awareness that each young 
person has a life-long task as caretaker of the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The last, but not the least, of the specific goals of higher edu- 
cation is the necessary information, skills, attitudes and abilities 
essential for the successful prosecution of some honorable voca- 
tion—a breadwinning skill. It is particularly important that 
Christian young people come to view the field of a life work as 
an opportunity for service to the kingdom of God, regardless of 
the so-called secular character of the employment. 


Underlying Attitudes 


In addition to these major goals, there are certain underlying 
attitudes which Christian higher education would strive to incul- 
cate. The first of these is true tolerance—not the imitation tol- 
erance which is really nothing but indifference, but tolerance 
grounded in a strong conviction that truth will triumph in the 
end. The tolerance which we need is that born in the quiet con- 
fidence of a reasonable faith. 

Closely allied is the demand for devotion to objective truth. 
The educated mind must be open but not empty, thoughtful but 
not gullible. The habit of constructive thinking, so essential for 
creative leadership, is one of the greatest safeguards we may 
have against persuasive propaganda and the shifting winds of 
doctrine which constantly blow over us. 

Finally, there is need for a realistic attitude toward the funda- 
mental problems of our age. The easy optimism of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century has perished in the first 
birthpangs of a new age. No longer are men convinced that 
progress is inevitable, that the millenium brought about by 
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humanitarian reform is just around the corner. Two devastat- 
ing wars, and the dreadful possibility of a third, have taught us 
better. As Douglas MacArthur, General of the Army, said on 
the deck of the battleship Missouri, anchored in Tokyo harbor 
not four years ago, “We have had our last chance. If we do not 
now devise some greater and more equitable system (than war), 
Armageddon will be at our door. The problem basically is theo- 
logical and involves a spiritual recrudescence and improvement 
of human character that will synchronize with our almost match- 
less advance in science, art, literature and all material and cul- 
tural developments of the past 2,000 years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.” (As quoted in Evening Herald- 
Express, Los Angeles, Monday, September 3, 1945.) 

That optimism has largely vanished does not mean that the 
opposite mood of pessimism is justified. Optimism asserts, “Evil 
is but an illusion. Good will triumph without fail, and there is 
nothing we need to do about it.” Pessimism claims that good is 
a phantasm, evil is inevitable, and there is nothing we can do 
about it. But as William James long ago pointed out, in either 
case the outcome is the same—nothing is done. 

But there is another attitude possible. It would recognize that 
evil is real, and everywhere deeply entrenched. But there is 
something we can do about it. 

History has always been fashioned, whether for good or for 
evil, by creative minorities. The task of Christian higher educa- 
tion is to help fashion a creative minority, which shall be for 
good and not for evil. The young leaders who are part of this 
creative group must be inspired by a realistic attitude which will 
neither be incapacitated by over-confidence in an easy victory, 
nor paralyzed by fear of an unavoidable defeat. We cannot do 
everything, but must not on that account yield to the subtle 
temptation therefore to do nothing. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN EDITORIAL DIGEST 
THE Rewicious AcTIvITIES ProcRAM 


The goal of the college in extra-curricular religious activities is 
to encourage, coordinate and direct all the religious interests and 
activities on the campus through a program which makes religion 
significant and challenging to all the members of the college or 
university community. The purpose behind the program is to 
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advance the Kingdom of God through a living experience of 
Jesus Christ. 

The Christian college seeks to accomplish this by helping each 
student work out critically a sound philosophy of life which will 
develop as he develops. Hence, the religious program must 
parallel the academic program of the college. 

The students who take part in a well organized religious ac- 
tivities program on a college campus find that it creates a sense 
of corporate unity in their spiritual life. In this fellowship, the 
student may find an opportunity to engage in whatever phase 
of religious activity is most absorbing to him. Working and 
worshipping with others, he grows and develops spiritually at 
the same time that he matures physically and intellectually. 
Consequently, he may intelligently prepare for participation in 
the religious life of the society which he will enter upon leav- 
ing college. The religious activities program, therefore, should 
make every student aware of the function of religion as a prac- 
tical force in everyday living. 

Reporting to the National Association of Schools and Colleges 
of the Methodist Church, the Committee on Student Religious 
Life, composed of Charles B. Ketchum, L. L. Gobbel, Law Sone 
and W. J. Scarborough, has made a number of suggestions which 
will undoubtedly interest administrators, directors of religious 
life and program planning counsels of our small church colleges. 

This committee considered favorably the following working 
principles for campus religious activities on smaller college 
campuses: (1) that the program of religious activities should 
be person centered; (2) that the church college is commissioned 
by the church to make its educational program religious and 
its religious program educational; (3) that the college adminis- 
tration is, therefore, primarily responsible for the religious life 
of the students; (4) that the church college presents the best 
immediate opportunity to establish and to demonstrate the vol- 
untary student religious activity program as a part of the total 
learning process in Christian higher education; (5) that on the 
church-related college campus there is a unique opportunity to 
establish continuity of religious experience and Christian serv- 
ice with the student before and after college; (6) that the initia- 
tive and responsibility for the religious life of college students 
must come from the college rather than from agencies on, or 
adjacent to, the campus; and, (7) that the pattern of work or 
organizational structure should take into account the uniqueness 
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of the church-related college, and provide a simplified organiza- 
tion from the standpoint of campus technique and strategy, and 
also, provide a multilateral approach to all cooperating national 
student movements. 

The committee suggested the following organizational pattern 
for small church colleges with the understanding that the com- 
mittee has no brief for uniformity in organization and termi- 
nology. Rather, it suggests a setting forth of educational and 
religious objectives in keeping with the total educational task. 
Likewise, it suggests an organizational pattern essential to the 
full implementation of the religious education enterprise: (1) a 
campus-church relations committee or commission, composed of 
administrators, faculty, students and the churches in the com- 
munity; and, (2) a Christian movement council elected by the 
students from the student body and a director of religious life 
designated by the administration or campus-church committee 
as counselor of religious life. 

This committee believes that in regard to personnel: (1) The 
church-related college should have a director of religious life and 
that, if the director is not on a full-time basis, his teaching load 
and activity responsibility should be distributed in such a man- 
ner that a sufficient amount of time could be given to the reli- 
gious life program. (2) One of the responsibilities of the admin- 
istration in relation to this director should be an adequate job 
analysis in order to clarify the relationship of the student reli- 
gious activities work to the teaching program. (3) The employ- 
ment of staff should be the function of the administration with 
due consideration given to the recommendations of the campus- 
church relations committee or commission. (4) Consultation 
with national agencies should be recommended, especially if 
finance and program resources are being received from, and 
shared with, such agencies. (5) The director of religious life 
should be theologically trained and have some training in addi- 
tion which would help in voluntary group work, counseling, etc. 
This is to be preferred rather than a major in any other field. 
In every case, faculty status is considered desirable. 

The committee further suggests that the basis of membership 
of all students in a local campus religious organization be that 
of their church membership, or purposes outlined by World Stu- 
dent Christian Fellowship, or the objectives established by the 
local campus organization. They recommend that, in those cases 
in which denominational foundations or fellowships wish to 
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contact students on the campus, in the interest of religious unity, 
this contact should be through the Student Christian Council. 
Encouragement and cooperation through the Student Religious 
Council should be given to all religious groups. The committee 
suggests that the fellowship of students within a given campus 
situation assume the responsibility for determining its own ac- 
tions and policy in, for example, program, finance and inter- 
collegiate relationship. 

The committee further recommends (1) that the salary sup- 
port of the director of religious life should be provided by the 
administration of the college on the basis of a faculty member; 
(2) that the program budget may come from a variety of sources 
on the principle of Christian stewardship, including the college 
budget, students, alumni and parents of students; (3) that if 
the national agencies be supported by the local organization, 
it should be done on the basis of helpful national relationships 
and at the discretion of the local Student Christian Council of 
Religious Activities; and, (4) that if the college administration 
desires a cooperative financial plan with national agencies, and 
if combining resources from these outside national agencies 
would make the employment of a campus director of religious 
life possible, the cooperative approach is recommended. 

The committee unanimously adopted the report. Drs. John 
O. Gross, H. D. Bollinger, M. S. Davage and Harvey C. Brown 
are staff members of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. Drs. Gross and Davage serve on the Board of Directors 
of the Commission on Christian Higher Education. 


e 
THE COLLEGE CHURCH 


The college church is more than a physical center for religious 
activities on the campus. It is an inspiring symbol of the peace 
of religion in a well balanced life. Many of our colleges already 
possess a campus church and many more are planning for one. 
In our visitations around the country, many college presidents 
have shown us proposed plans which include chapel buildings 
and have talked with us about their purpose to establish a church 
on the campus. 

One of the most recent experiments along this line is the 
college church on the Pomona campus. This is a joint proj- 
ect for all the students from the four associated colleges. In 
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a recent article in the Pomona College Bulletin, Dr. Merrimon 
Cunninggim, chaplain of the college church and Pomona’s pro- 
fessor of religion, outlines the need for such a church on his cam- 
pus and the policies governing it. 

“First of all,” says Dr. Cunninggim, “is the spiritual need of 
the students. They come to college at a critical point in their 
own development, at a time when they are beginning to feel, 
and to assert, their freedom from childhood restraints, and yet 
at the same time when they are beginning to succumb to adult 
worries and frustrations. They need something true to believe 
in, something good to live by, something noble to work for; and 
that is religion.” 

The second reason which he gives for the venture derives from 
Pomona’s philosophy of education. The type of higher educa- 
tion, in which the college believes, holds that learning is more 
than the mere amassing of knowledge; it has to do with the 
underlying quality of one’s whole life. Thus, parallel to an in- 
terest in the student’s health, housing and general personal de- 
velopment is a genuine concern for his religious orientation. 
The establishment of a college church testifies more completely 
to their basic philosophy of higher education. 

A third cause was the inability of neighboring churches to 
serve adequately the fundamental needs of the students. Rec- 
ognizing this difficulty, the church with which the college had 
had long-established ties readily gave its official blessing to the 
experiment. 

One of the most wholesome incentives for its founding, how- 
ever, was the earnest and sincere desire of the students for the 
kind of program such as the college church could afford. 

The Pomona church follows certain stated policies: “First, 
the college church is forthrightly Christian in nature, consciously 
committed to the Christian faith.” It does not try to be all 
things to all men, but uncompromisingly upholds the basic ideals 
of Christendom. 

A second policy varies from the practices of many other schools 
in that, whereas, other colleges utilize guest ministers, or have 
several college preachers to alternate in the services, Pomona 
has a chaplain who preaches three times a month in order to 
maintain continuity. 

A third policy centers around the intention to create “a church 
in fact as well as in name, with the hope of developing a sense 
of churchmanship among the students.” While other colleges 
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prefer a campus chapel, serving as the church, Pomona has de- 
cided to go a step further, believing that this will make possible 
the development of student responsibility. The students in this 
set-up—though it is possible in the other type also—make the 
decisions in their various committees, and thus, freely assume 
the obligations engendering stewardship. Pomona believes that 
the sense of belonging, which this creates, offers wide oppor- 
tunity for the development of vital religion on the campus. 

The Commission on Christian Higher Education is interested 
in the organization and program of college churches. Please share 
your experiences with us. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Brevard College, Brevard, North Carolina. President: Eu- 
gene J. Coltrane. Brevard is a coed, Methodist junior institu- 
tion accredited by the University of North Carolina and State 
College Conference. The present enrollment is approximately 
500. 


-Canterbury College, Danville, Indiana. President: Douglas R. 
MacLaury. This is a four-year, coed, Episcopal college accred- 
ited by the State of Indiana with an enrollment of 369. 


Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey. Presi- 
dent: Edward W. Seay. Centenary is a Methodist junior col- 
lege for women accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, New Jersey State Department 
of Public Instruction, New York State Education Department 
and The University Senate. It has an enrollment of 400. 


Christian College, Columbia, Missouri. President: J.C. Miller. 
This is a junior college for women with an enrollment of 355, 
and it is affiliated with the Disciples of Christ Church and ac- 
credited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the University of Missouri. 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee. President: 
Athens Clay Pullias. This is a four-year, coed, Church of 
Christ institution accredited by the State Department of Edu- 
cation .and the University of Tennessee with a present enroll- 
ment of approximately 850. 
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Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, Tennessee. President: 
N. B. Hardeman. This junior, Church of Christ, coed college 
accredited by the State Board of Education has 385 students. 


Hiwassee College, Madisonville, Tennessee. President: D. R. 
Youell. Hiwassee, with an enrollment of 230, is accredited by 
the State Department of Education and the University of Ten- 
nessee. It is a Methodist, coed, junior college. 


Lees Junior College, Jackson, Kentucky. President: R. G. Lan- 
dolt. This coed college of 150 students is affiliated with the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. and is accredited by the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


Luther College, Wahoo, Nebraska, President: Floyd E. Lauer- 
sen. This Lutheran, junior, coed college is accredited by the 
University of Nebraska and the Nebraska State Department of 
Education. Its enrollment is 115. 


St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Kentucky. Dean: 
Sister Agatha, O. P. St. Catharine Junior College for women, 
under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, has approxi- 
mately 80 students. It is accredited by the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and is affiliated with the University 
of Kentucky. 


Shorter College, North Little Rock, Arkansas. President: Rob- 
ert H. Alexander. This four-year, coed, African Methodist Epis- 
copal college of 148 students is accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Arkansas. 


Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama. President: F. M. Cook. 
Snead is a Methodist, coed college accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It has an en- 
rollment of approximately 400 students. 


Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
President: R. B. Burgess. This Methodist, coed college, accredited 
by the State Board of Education of South Carolina and the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, has an enrollment of 350. 


Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. President: Samuel 
B. Hay. Stillman is owned and controlled by the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. This coed college of 250 students is accredited 
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by the Alabama State Department of Education for Junior Col- 
leges and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


Wesley College, Grand Forks, North Dakota. President: Mar- 
cus J. Birrell. Wesley College is a coed institution affiliated with 
the University of North Dakota with an enrollment of 278 and is 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Mississippi. President: 
Charles T. Morgan. Wood Junior College is a Methodist, coed 
college of 140 students. 


The Administrative Board, at its meeting in November, gave 
final approval to these institutions and through the Executive 
Secretary of this Commission has sent to each a word of welcome. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of. American Colleges 
will be held at the Hotel Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati, Ohio 
on January 9-11. 

On January 10, the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion will present its program through two addresses to be fol- 
lowed by a panel on the theme “Lessons for American Higher 
Education: (a) From Contemporary Europe, (b) From Con- 
temporary Asia.” President Conrad Bergendoff of Augustana 
College who has just returned from three months in Europe 
and Dr. Ruth Seabury of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions who has had a great deal of experience in the Orient will 
deliver the addresses. Participants in the panel discussion in- 
clude The Reverend Edward B. Rooney, S. J., Jesuit Educational 
Association; President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville College; and 
President F. H. Black, Robert College. 

The Executive Secretary in cooperation with committee and 
project chairmen will present the program of this Commission. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES OF THE SOUTHEAST 


The Annual Conference of the Church-Related Colleges of the 
Southeast was held at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, November 
28, 1949. The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, 
President Hunter B. Blakely, Queens College. President Walter 
A. Groves of Centre College led the devotional. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. E. Fay Campbell (“The 
Place of the Church College in American Life Today and Tomor- 
row,” which is printed in another section of this publication) ; 
Dr. Jerome A. Moore (“A Message from the Church-Related 
Colleges of Texas”); Dr. John L. Plyler (“What I Would Like 
to See the Church-Related Colleges in the South Attempt for 
the Future”); and Dr. Guy E. Snavely (“The Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and the Southeast Conference’). 


IT WAS VOTED: 


(a) that the Southern Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges hold its annual meeting in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Southern Association, 


(b) that the Executive Committee consider ways and 
means of including representatives of the Negro colleges in 
the South in the meetings of the conference, and 


(c) that the Executive Committee be responsible for ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the Conference in 1950, in- 
cluding the length of time and the place in the program of 
the meeting of the Southern Association and the possibility 
of a membership fee. 


The Executive Committee, which met after the adjournment 
of the Conference in Houston, deferred action with reference 
to Negro representation; tentatively fixed $5 as a membership 
fee; and decided to have the business session in connection with 
the Southern Association meeting in Richmond in 1950 on the 
Monday morning of the week. Plans are being made, also, to 
try to have speakers from the church colleges in as many of 
the churches in Richmond on Sunday morning as possible and 
to have a mass meeting Sunday evening in one of the churches. 

The officers for 1950 are: President: Provost Charles J. Smith, 
Roanoke College; Vice President: President Sylvestre Boylston 
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Greene, University of the South; Secretary: President Luther L. 
Gobbel, Greensboro College; and Treasurer: President M. E. 
Sadler, Texas Christian University. President Harwell G. Davis, 
Howard College; Dean Leland A. Brown, Transylvania College; 
President Hunter B. Blakely, Queens College; and Dr. Robert 
N. DuBose, Executive Secretary of the Commission on Higher 
Education, were named to serve with the Executive Committee. 


CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES IN THE WEST CENTRAL AREA 


The Annual Conference of Church-Related Colleges in the 
West Central Area, held under the auspices of this Commission, 
met at the Hotel Fontenelle in Omaha, Nebraska on December 
3. The program centered around the theme “The Future of the 
Church-Related College.” 

Dean George B. Arbaugh of Augustana College opened the 
morning session with prayer after which the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Christian Higher Education gave an 
address on “The Challenge of Christian Education.” ‘The Finan- 
cial Future of the Church-Related College” was the subject of 
two addresses delivered by Dr. John B. Goodwin, Controller, 
Creighton University, and Dr. Rupert Hawk, Director of Ac- 
counts, Grinnell College. During the luncheon session, Dean 
Wilhelmus B. Bryan, Jr., Macalester College, analyzed in a 
thought provoking manner Elmo Roper’s Fortune magazine sur- 
vey, “Higher Education” (Fortune, September, 1949.) At the 
afternoon session, President Nelson P. Horn, Baker University, 
gave an inspiring address on “Making the Church College Chris- 
tian.” 

Highlight of the meeting was a discussion period in which 
members of the conferences freely participated. For a number 
of years, the West Central Regional Conference has featured 
freedom of expression and exchange of ideas from the floor and 
this practice has effectively contributed to the success of the 
program by transforming the meeting into a fellowship. 

President Russel D. Cole of Cornell College was elected chair- 
man for the coming year with President George F. McDougal of 
Huron College as vice chairman and President M. Earle Collins 
of Tarkio College as secretary. 

President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas, Chairman 
of the West Central Area presided. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


On November 19 approximately 125 teachers and administrat- 
tive officers from some 15 Kentucky Christian colleges spent the 
day in Danville, Kentucky as the guests of Centre College. The 
occasion was the second meeting within the year of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Church-Related Colleges. 

The morning session was given over to a discussion of moral 
and spiritual values in public education. This was led by J. 
Mansir Tydings, Director of the Lincoln Institute in Kentucky, 
and Robert Allen, Curriculum Director of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Louisville, Kentucky. Both of these men had participated 
in a workshop on moral and spiritual values held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky last summer under the auspices of the 
Department of Education of Kentucky. Their contribution was 
in the way of a report on the workshop and it elicited much dis- 
cussion from those present on November 19. 

At noon the group discussed the problem of taxation of school 
properties, this being a matter before the legislature in Kentucky. 
A report was given by Dean Louis Smith, Berea College (jointly 
prepared by Dean Smith and President Francis Hutchins, Berea 
College) on this matter. 

In the afternoon, the administrators present carried on this 
same consideration, while the teachers present met separately 
to discuss matters of more distinct interest to the teaching pro- 
fession. In this meeting, they also organized four sections which 
will hold meetings in the future. The organization is according 
to the Humanities, the Social Studies, the Natural Sciences and 
the Physical Sciences. Professor Hulick led the professors’ group 
in their consideration and was elected its chairman for the forth- 
coming year. 

President V. P. Henry, Lindsey Wilson College, was elected 
president of the Association for the coming year. According to 
President Henry, two all day meetings will be held in 1950. 
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TExAS CouNcIL oF CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
The Texas Council of Church-Related Colleges held its tenth 


_ annual meeting in Abilene on November 22-23 with Hardin- 


Simmons University, Abilene Christian College and McMurry 


College as joint hosts. Eighty-five representatives of the twenty- 
) six member institutions were in attendance. The program, cen- 


tering around the theme “Current Problems in Christian Higher 


| Education” featured a panel discussion led by President John L. 
_ McMahon of Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; a dis- 


cussion of “Federal Aid to Education” by President Don Morris 


of Abilene Christian College; and the following addresses: “Ef- 
_ fects of the Gilmer-Aiken Legislation,” by Dean W. T. Walton of 


Hardin-Simmons University; “Making the Church-Related Col- 
lege Distinctly Christian,’ by President W. B. Guerrant of 
Austin College; and “Fund Raising,” by President Harold G. 
Cooke of McMurry College. A second panel with Dean Bruce 


Thomas of Trinity University in the chair considered “Educa- 


tional Objectives of the Christian College,” under four headings: 


“In the Social Sciences,” presented by Dr. H. R. Mundhenke, 


Head of the Department of Economics at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity; “In the Humanities,” presented by Dean O. A. Ullrich of 


_ Southwestern University; “In the Natural Sciences,” presented 


by Dr. Elmer P. Cheatum, Professor of Biology at Southern 
Methodist University; and “In Professional Schools Related to 


Universities,” presented by Dean Monroe S. Carroll of Baylor 
- University. 


Dr. Colby D. Hall, Professor of Church History in Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible of Texas Christian University, made the prin- 
cipal address at a dinner meeting on “The Contribution of the 
Disciples of Christ to Education in Texas.” This was the fourth 
in a series of annual papers on contributions of the different re- 
ligious groups to higher education in Texas. 

Still a third panel on “Campus Religious Activities” was under 
the leadership of Dr. Paul J. Schwab, Professor of Religion at 
Trinity University. Dean A. C. Streng of Texas Lutheran Col- 
lege, Dr. M. Ward Redus of Southern Methodist University, and 


_ President J. W. Marshall of Wayland College participated. 


Officers elected for the year 1949-50 are: Dr. Richardson, 
President; Dean Z. T. Huff of Howard Payne College, Vice- 
President; and Dean Streng, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dean-Jerome A. Moore of Texas Christian University is the 
retiring president. 
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Councit oF CHuURCH-RELATED COLLEGES OF NorTH CAROLINA 


The Council of Church-Related Colleges of North Carolina met 
in annual session on November 9 at Greensboro College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The meeting, a combination morning and 
luncheon session, proved to be one of the most interesting and 
profitable in the history of the Council. 

A panel composed of Dean C. K. Brown, Davidson College, 
Chairman; President Luther L. Gobbel, Greensboro College; 
President Louis C. LaMotte, Presbyterian Junior College; Dean 
Donald C. Dearborn, Catawba College; and Dean R. M. Lee, Mars 
Hill Junior College, discussed “The Cooperative Approach to 
Problems of Student Charges.” 

The principal address of the Conference was delivered by Dr. 
Raymond F. McLain, President of Transylvania College and 
Chairman of the Administrative Board of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. His subject was “The Genius of 
Mission in the Church-Related College.” Members of the Con- 
ference agreed that Dr. McLain’s presentation was one of the 
most stimulating ever brought to a conference of college execu- 
tives. Special music was presented by the Greensboro College 
glee club and the Catawba men’s octet. 

In planning the Council’s program for the future, it was voted 
that a conference be held in the spring of the year to which the 
head of our member institutions be invited along with two mem- 
bers from each of the Boards of Trustees. The purpose of this 
meeting, it was agreed, should be to explain future possibilities 
of further cooperation among the church-related colleges of the 
state. Dr. A. R. Keppel, President of Catawba College and 
President of the Council presided. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


From time to time the Executive Secretary contacts capable 
Christian men prepared for administrative and professional du- 
ties in the department of religion in Christian colleges. At pres- 
ent, he is in touch with a young man, holding his Ph.D., who has 
served one of our church colleges as academic dean and has spent 
the last year in research work. His research project will be com- 
pleted prior to the fall opening of our colleges, and it is hoped 
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that there may be a place for him in one of our church schools. 

The Executive Secretary is also in touch with a young man 
who is at present serving a pastorate in one of our leading de- 
nominations and who is interested in student activities and Bibli- 
cal courses in the college curriculum. A member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, he has authored a recent book in the field of Old Tes- 
tament and has written numerous articles in the field of religion. 
The Executive Secretary would like to assist one of our Chris- 
tian colleges to persuade this man to become a dean of men, a 
director of religious activities, and/or a professor of Bible. 

As the Executive Secretary learns of these and other prospec- 
tive Christian administrators and teachers, he is anxious to share 
the information with those who are in search of such personnel. 


IN THE CHAPEL 
THe FREEDOM BELL 


THE VERY REVEREND JOHN A. FLynn, C.M., 
President, St. John’s University 


Holy Scripture contains a simple sentence which is the perfect 
formula for genuine freedom: “The truth shall make you free.” 
If, therefore, truth is the avenue to freedom, then that knowledge 
by which we arrive at truth can be called “the Freedom Bell.” 

Because we are reading and hearing so much about academic 
freedom, about political freedom, about social freedom and about 
economic freedom, I think it may be well to clarify for you the 
real definition of true freedom, so that you will be able to see 
through the mystifying and confusing smoke-screen in back of 
which the enemies of classical human liberty are hiding. I want 
you to be able to penetrate the ideological iron curtain of human 
enslavement. I want you to be able to protect yourselves against 
the wild, turbulent, engulfing ocean of licentiousness. 

Let me commence by saying that no one or nothing is abso- 
lutely free in the sense that men and things can do anything at 
all at any time and in any circumstances. Men and things have 
natures and to each nature God, the Creator, has assigned a par- 
ticular end or purpose. Hence, real freedom implies a choice of 
means within the defined frame of a given nature. It means 
that man alone who has the power to choose means can enjoy 
real freedom. It means that animals and plants and minerals 
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have their routine imposed upon them by the all-directing force 
of Divine Providence. But, even in the case of man, with the 
sublime range of his personality that allows him to direct him- 
self, freedom can signify only that he must choose means which 
will keep him safely within the bounds of the purpose of human 
nature. 

You see immediately that our concept of freedom implies that 
there is a God Who created us and Who endowed human nature 
with the capacity of free choice. But it also implies that God is 
our final end or purpose and that we must so control our free 
choice that we shall be united with Him in eternity. And right 
here is where we part ways with those who preach absolute 
freedom or the license to do whatsoever one pleases. For they 
admit no God in the traditional sense of the word, at least, and 
they make man a purely material thing, who is an end unto 
himself. 

Of course, once a man subscribes to the philosophy that he is 
his own end, then he is responsible to no one for his actions, and 
indeed he may do as he pleases. But this is not freedom. This 
is licentiousness. Under such a philosophy a physician can ra- 
tionalize birth-control, a lawyer can rationalize perjury, a judge 
can rationalize injustice, a banker can rationalize embezzlement, 
a husband or wife can rationalize infidelity and divorce, a college 
professor can rationalize alien ideologies, an American—God 
save us—can rationalize Communism. 

However, in our system of thought the freer a man is, or the 
more opportunity he has to choose different means the more obli- 
gations he has. We should not be alarmed at this statement, 
because it is merely a crystallization of the mysterious and 
eternal paradox of life. After all, Truth Incarnate has said: 
“He who shall lose his life shall save it.” So the physician who 
is freer than the unqualified layman to choose means to preserve 
life has a greater obligation to preserve life and not to destroy it. 
So the college professor who is freer to shape the minds of his 
students has a greater obligation to help perfect those minds 
and not pervert them. So the American citizen who is freer than 
the citizens of other countries has a greater obligation to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States and not to make a mockery 
of it in the name of civil liberties. So the Christian who is freer 
supernaturally than others has a greater obligation to exemplify 
the teaching of Christ in his life and not to cut corners, as it were, 
by some form of dogmatic or moral laxity. In other words, men 
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must live in certain definite patterns. And they are free to choose 
only those means which fit the pattern in which they live. If 
they do not, then they are not leading rational lives. Rather 
they are violating the order of nature by acting according to 
man-made standards of morality. 

Because of this reasoning, we are convinced that Communists 
should not be permitted to teach our American youth. To be 
eligible to teach in American schools and colleges one must be 
convinced of the American way of life, one must think and act 
as an American, that is, one must have as his purpose the pres- 
servation of the dignity of the individual man and his natural 
rights to life, to happiness and to worship according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. The doctrines of Communism are dia- 
metrically opposed to traditional Americanism, and consequently 
those who profess them are not free to teach our youth. For they 
are sworn to acts which are outside the pattern of the Constitu- 
tion, and consequently they can never have as their real objec- 
tive the training of men and women to act within the frame of 
the Constitution. 

It follows also that Congress, the supreme Legislative body of 
the land and the Guardian of the Constitution, has the right to 
know what is being taught in our schools and what kinds of text- 
books are put into the hands of students. Perhaps Congress 
could have accomplished this function, not by demanding to re- 
view itself the texts of 107 colleges, but by appointing a com- 
mittee of educators to clean their own house. This is a matter 
of opinion. However, it does not alter the fundamental fact 
that Congress has this right, and furthermore that it has the 
duty of seeing to it that only those texts which remain within 
the traditional frame of the Constitution should be used by the 
students. 

The subversive groups in the United States are not ringing the 
Freedom Bell—they are not sounding the clarion call to objective 
knowledge that necessarily leads to genuine freedom. Rather 
they are pounding, cudgeling that bell until it is cracking. Their 
aim is to pulverize this beli so that it can no longer be a symbol 
of true liberty. Their purpose is to stamp and trample upon the 
resultant bits and pitiable pieces of this bell, so that they will 
stand only for the degradation and the enslavement of American 
men and women. With their denial of God, of the necessity of 
religion, of objective moral standards, they are perverting the 
minds and hearts of decent, honest citizens. With their dis- 
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torted interpretations of social justice, with their studied rejec- 
tion of Christ-like charity, they are doing their diabolical utmost 
to make shambles of men’s souls with hammer and sickle ideolo- 
gies. The crystal-clear, gracious, benign revelation of Christ they 
abhor. They offer incense to the confused, selfish, unrelenting 
revelation of the twisted mind of Karl Marx. 

True to the concepts of Eastern civilization and culture, the 
specific task of St. John’s University is to enkindle in you, 
through the philosophical and theological principles and tradi- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, a deep and lasting respect 
for your glorious country and the truly democratic principles on 
which it was founded. It must be perfectly apparent to you that 
our objectives fit perfectly the purposes of your God and your 
country. The discipline of intellect and will so necessary for 
your assured success in time and eternity you will receive in the 
courses which you pursue in religion, philosophy, literature, and 
science. In these courses are the means which you choose freely 
to grasp the purpose of living as real human beings in the pro- 
fession of your selection. In vocational and spiritual guidance 
you are provided with practical methods of advancing to your 
temporary and eternal goal. 

So the Freedom Bell rings out, inviting you, in its clear, cool, 
calm tones to persevere in your quest of knowledge, speculative 
and practical, natural and supernatural, that you may grasp the 
truth. And the dividend for your willing answer will not be 
the momentary licentiousness of the worldling, but the most 
precious of God’s gifts, namely, the eternal freedom of the 
saintly. For “The truth shall make you free.” 


IN THE LIBRARY 


THE WAY TO POWER AND POISE is a clearly and forcefully 
written book of meditations by E. Stanley Jones that has a three- 
fold use: for daily devotions, for group or class study and/or for 
reading like any other book as a continuous whole. “This book,” 
says E. Stanley Jones, “is really a study and practice of the Spirit. | 
For the Holy Spirit is the secret of both power and poise.” — 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. | 


THE GOSPEL AND OUR WORLD by Georgia Harkness grew | 
out of the addresses prepared for the E. T. Earl Lectureship given 
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under the auspices of the Pacific School of Religion. In this book, 
the author faces the problem of “How the Church must link the 
Christian faith to the needs of the common man.” The churches 
of America, though far from decadent, are doing much less ef- 
fective work than they might be doing with their resources. .. . 
The major cause of the difficulty lies in the failure to present the 
meaning and claims of the Christian faith in terms that seem 
vital to the common man. In this book, Miss Harkness deals in- 
cisively with the problem of our churches today. This carefully 
prepared study of contemporary Christianity is a discerning 
analysis of the much-needed connection between theology and 
evangelism; a clear portrait of the average layman, his interests 
and needs; and a comprehensive picture of the modern social 
scene. The Church with all its faults has a gospel of truth and 
power which, if its truth and power are united and released to 
the people, can save the world. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville. 


LETTERS TO MY SON by Dagobert D. Runes, Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Vienna, is a book that will be 
given an honored place in a thoughtful man’s library by the side 
of the treasured moral and reflective literature that has become 
a part of our heritage. These letters are, in the fullest sense, a 
collection of timeless, penetrating essays that are the mature 
writings of a brilliant intellect. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York, New York. 


THIS I DO BELIEVE—An American Credo is by David E. 
Lilienthal, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

One of the points of the Credo the author professes is expressed 
as follows: “We believe in men not merely as production units, 
but as children of God.” Therein, it seems, can be found all the 
variance between the totalitarian system—whether left or right 
—and what we have come to call the American System.—Harper 
and Brothers, New York, New York. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


Four prominent educators and professional men agreed during 
a recent symposium at Marietta College that the liberal arts col- 
lege “has the high task of concerning itself more with living than 
with livelihood, and that by fulfilling this task it makes an im- 
portant contribution to American life.” 
* %* * * 


In his inaugural address, President Hollis Edens said: “I have 
no hesitancy in saying that as far as I am concerned a member of 
the Communist party does not belong in the company of teachers 
who believe in moral and spiritual values and are devoted to the 
truth. ; 

“This,” he said, “presents no problem at Duke University, nor 
is any anticipated. The coercion of sound judgment within the 
University faculty will always be a corrective influence upon the 
immature scholar who is inclined to accept untested findings 
and half truths. 

“There will be differences of opinion, debate and controversy, 
but this is expected where independent thought is encouraged. 
It is according to our American way of life, and our nation is more 
secure because of it.” 


* %* * * 


The faculty of Willamette University has adopted a resolution 
designed to provide uniform control of cheating problems on the 
campus. A new administrative handbook, containing the resolu- 
tions, along with other rules and regulations, will be issued to all 
students. The resolution says, in effect, that any student who is 
charged with cheating has committed an act of dishonesty against 
the university, and therefore, he will be dealt with by the Dis- 
cipline Committee rather than the individual professor con- 
cerned. 

* * * * 


Almost one-fifth of this year’s student body at Hendrix College 
is planning for life service in some religious field. 

An “American Way of Life Professorship,” bringing to the — 
campus outstanding scholars and leading public figures, will be | 
established at the University of Wisconsin to teach “an under- 
standing of the meaning of democracy and an acceptance of its — 
obligations.” 

* * * ae 
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It is pleasing to note that Ward, Wells & Dreshman, a fund 
raising firm, has as its advertising motto “Christian Education— 
The Hope of Mankind.” 


* % % * 


“Christian Higher Education in the Service of Mankind” was 
the theme of the Laymen’s Convocation recently held on the 
campus of Sioux Falls College. 


%* * %* ak 


A symposium on “The Church College and the New World 
Order” was held at Southwestern at Memphis. The speakers for 
the symposium were: Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the 
Association of American Colleges, who presided; Oliver C. Car- 
michael, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; Donald J. Cowling, President-Emeritus of 
Carleton College; and Thomas K. Young, Pastor of Idlewild Pres- 
byterian Church, Memphis. 


%* He % * 


Pfeiffer Junior College opened the college year with a two-day 
faculty-staff workshop. The discussion topics for that workshop 
were “What the Junior College Is and Can Be” and “The Im- 
provement of Teaching in the Junior College.” 


* * * 


Eight prominent Staten Islanders have been appointed as Hon- 
orary Fellows at Wagner College for the forthcoming year. The 
Honorary Fellows serve as advisers to the members of the senior 
class at Wagner, addressing the class on the business or profes- 
sion they represent. 

* * He % 

- “Men of Science have presented us with the luxuries of modern 
convenience. Life expectancy has been increased by some thirty 
years since the turn of the century. Yet, without meaning in 
life, to harness the sun and the stars is an empty victory.” Dr. 


‘Melvin A. Cashbert, Dean of The St. Louis School of Medicine. 


* * * * 


President Ernest E. Miller, in a report to the members of the 
Mennonite Board of Education stated that: “The outstanding 
event of the past year has been the formulation and acceptance 
by the faculty of a concept of the philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion at Goshen College. 
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“One of our conclusions was that (1) the essence of Christian- 
ity as interpreted in the Scriptures is discipleship. We have in- 
terpreted discipleship to mean the transforming of the whole of 
life after Christ, and we have agreed also that (2) a life thus 
committed cannot be segmented into secular and nonsecular 
compartments. On the basis of these two propositions, we ar- 
rived at our third conclusion that (3) ‘the entire program of 
Goshen College is planned to help students to know Christ as 
Saviour and Lord, and to become effective witnesses for Him.’” 


a" * * * 


War Orphans Scholarships, Inc., is an organization that pro- 
vides educational opportunities for the sons and daughters of 
deceased American veterans. Major General P. C. Harris, U. S. 
Army Retired, is Chairman of the Board of Directors. Informa- 
tion on this organization may be secured by writing War Orphans 
Scholarships, Inc., Park Sheraton Hotel, Suite 565, New York 19, 
New York. 

Albert C. Jacobs, the recently installed Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, declared in his inaugural address that “Ameri- 
can Universities, both independent and tax-supported, were ‘our 
new frontiers’ and the guardians of our free heritage. 

“Deploring the disappearance of religious studies from the cur- 
ricula of many universities at a time when ‘a vigorous, spiritual 
revival’ was ‘sorely needed,’ he pledged that the University of 
Denver would ‘go forward with instruction in religion because 
no view of man is adequate which does not include the dimension 
of the spirit.’ ” 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


The week of Washington’s birthday, February 19-26, 
1950, is the time for the annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week. Mr. Harold C. Hunt is serving as chair- 
man of the Schools and College Communities Commit- 
tee for 1950. In his letter to the colleges Mr. Hunt 
says: “Colleges can do much to rally the sentiments 
and to develop the programs which will give real sub- 
stance to the concept of brotherhood. Our young peo- 
\ ple respond to this ideal and we have a peculiar re- 
sponsibility to keep the ideal fresh and vivid in their 
experience.” 


| The purposes of Brotherhood Week are threefold: 
| (a) to give the American people an opportunity to re- 
| dedicate themselves as individuals to the basic ideals 
| of respect for people and human rights which are es- 
sential to our way of life; (b) to dramatize the prac- 
tical things which people can do to promote an under- 
| standing and realization of these ideals; and, (c) to en- 
list the support of a larger number of American people 
in year-round activities to build brotherhood. 
Publicity material: radio spot announcements, edi- 
torials, posters, films and film strips are available and 
may be obtained by writing the office of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews nearest you. Other 
available aids are scripts for use over local radio sta- 
tions, public address systems and at assemblies. 


\ Many of the colleges and universities of our nation 
participate in this annual observance. It should be a 
part of the annual program of education for good 
human relations in all of the colleges. 


